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For the last 10 years dedicated citizens have changed the way all Floridians enjoy 
Florida’s natural environment. As members of the Wildlife Foundation of Florida 
they have helped the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission promote 
the sustainability and foster stewardship of Florida’s fish and wildlife populations 
and their habitats. The Foundation has raised millions of dollars to make sure 


these populations and habitats remain for all Floridians to enjoy. 


And as much as has been accomplished in the last decade, with your help as one 


of these dedicated citizens, the future looks even better. 


+: A NEW ENDOWMENT TRUST PROGRAM THAT IS ALREADY 
MORE THAN HALF-WAY TO 2005 GOAL OF $3,000,000 


2! A NEW “FRIEND OF THE WEF” PROGRAM THAT BRINGS 
TOGETHER DEDICATED INDIVIDUALS TO PARTICIPATE IN 
THE STEWARDSHIP OF FLORIDA’S WILDLIFE 


:: THE “FLORIDA NATURAL EVENTS CALENDAR” THAT DEBUTED 
IN 2005 WILL BE AN ANNUAL PUBLICATION 
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For more information on how we're helping promote Florida’s wildlife, visit us at 


www.wildlifefoundationofflorida.com or call 850-922-1066. 
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BE Director's Message Sa 


Dear Reader, 


Welcome to the new Florida Wildlife magazine! 
The official magazine of the Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission is back --- with plans to 
be bigger and better than ever. 


We plan to pack our pages with coverage of the 
many ways to enjoy our natural resources. You'll see 
articles devoted to the heritage of hunting and 
fishing in Florida, as well as boating, camping, 
wildlife viewing and other forms of outdoor 
recreation, plus news about what the FWC is doing 
to manage the fish and wildlife resources of our 
great state. And, we’ll continue featuring the 
breathtaking photography and art that are 
synonymous with Florida Wildlife. 


There is something else you may notice among 
the pages — advertising. By including paid ads, we 
can offset part of the cost of publishing Florida 
Wildlife. Each issue will contain no more than eight 
pages of ads. You’ll always find at least 28 pages 
of articles, art and photography devoted to the 
bountiful natural resources that make life in 
Florida so special. 


We hope you like what you see enough to 
subscribe to Florida Wildlife and tell your friends to 
subscribe too. Better yet, buy a gift subscription for 
a friend or loved one. Look inside for subscription 
information. 


Please let us know what you think about Florida 
Wildlife. Tell us what you like, don’t like or would 
like to see in future issues of Florida Wildlife. We look 
forward to hearing from you and to bringing you 


Florida Wildlife magazine for many years to come. 


Sincerely, 


to OHbMid 


Kenneth D. Haddad, Executive Director 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
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Capt. Jim Weber revives a fine Homosassa tarpon. 


Craig Brewer says that this hatch is 

an amazing phenomenon. It gener- 

ally starts in the evening. Small worms 
emerge from the bottom of the offshore 
shallows and ride the falling tide out to 
sea. It is then that they are intercepted 
by the hungry spawning tarpon. 

“Craig says that these worms are 
thought to be an aphrodisiac and may 
fuel the passion of the tarpon spawn. 
Whether that’s true or not, these large 
fish lose all perspective when the hatch 
begins. Their usual wariness also disap- 
pears, and it is not uncommon to see 
them bouncing off skiffs as they clamor 
to suck down as many palolo worms as 
possible. It is also amazing to me that 
these huge fish, which grow to more 
than 200 pounds, will stop to scarf up 
small feather flies. It speaks volumes 
about their incredible eyesight.” 


Stu Apte, not generally known for 
his writing skills, did write a little gem 
of a book, Fishing the Florida Keys and 
Flamingo. With a title like this, you know 
he had something to say about fighting 
big tarpon: 

“There are times during the fight 
when you can break their spirit. If you 
pressure the fish properly, without 
breaking him off -- and you may be 
within ounces of breaking him off -- 
you can subdue him rather quickly. To 
do this you must understand your tackle 
and know within the ‘nth’ degree what 
your tackle will take. 

“When a tarpon, or any large fish 
for that matter, is green and running 
away, there is no way to stop him with 
light tackle. But, the moment he slows 
down or stops, try to pressure him. Do 
not make your drag any tighter than it 
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is, but very gently apply pressure. When 
using spinning tackle you may do this 
by gently placing your finger down on 
the spool as you lift the rod or you may 
do what is called ‘cupping’ it. You cup 
your hand around the spool as you lift 
the rod, bringing the fish back toward 
you. Be careful, as you must know ex- 
actly how much pressure it will take to 
break your line.” 

I wrote in my own first book, Fish- 
ing the Everglades, “Tarpon owe much of 
their fame to their often large size and 
their habit of making wild, spectacular 
leaps after being hooked. No fish causes 
more frustration among anglers. 

“Tarpon periodically rise to the sur- 
face to gulp air, a process called rolling. 
They give their presence away when 
they do this. Sometimes they roll by the 
hundreds, especially near river mouths 
like the Little Shark River, back in Lake 
Ingraham, and off Cape Sable. But the 
fisherman can cast, and cast, and cast, 
and cast, and cast some more, and still 
not get a strike. Like I said — frustrating. 

“They do bite, though, and when 
they do, look out. They will not pay 
much attention to where they are 
going when they jump, and will go 
flying through trees, up on the bank, 
or into your boat. Needless to say, this 
last can be a huge problem, especially 
to a canoeist.” 

Mark Sosin and Lefty Kreh collabor- 
ated on one of the supreme references 
for the shallow water angler, a book 
called Fishing the Flats. Here is what they 
had to say about the silver king: 

“Baby tarpon weighing up to about 
20 pounds and small tarpon up to about 
50 pounds are a delight to catch on 
tackle matched to the task. 

“They are aggressive fish and jump 
wildly in protest to being hooked, but 
they can be handled on fairly light gear 
if you know how to apply the pressure. 

“These smaller fish are found along 
the mangrove keys that pockmark the 
flats, often back under the overhanging 
branches. They are particularly abundant 
on the high spring tides of late spring, 
summer, and early fall, when they lie 
under the mangroves waiting to ambush 
their prey. Because they are motionless, 
anglers tend to mistake them for bar- 
racuda. In some places, and especially 
where there is a deep cut or hole in the 
bottom, you may find as many as 20 of 
them together. 

“Many of the coves and little bays 
leading off the flats hold tarpon of 
this size, especially in the Caribbean. 
You can sometimes see bubbles on the 
surface marking the spot where they 


rolled, gulped air, and then let it escape. 
There are flats in Florida Bay where the 
smaller tarpon prowl regularly and they 
are often caught when one is blind-cast- 
ing for a mixed bag. 

“Tiny darters and other small plugs 
that do not splash loudly are a perfect 
choice. Smaller plastic worms and 
action-tails may also be used. And these 
fish suck in a shrimp almost as fast as a 
youngster makes a candy bar disappear. 

“Nothing surpasses fly fishing for 
these smaller fish. An 8 or 9 outfit with 
flies tied on a 1/0 hook is perfect. Fish 
them as you would giant laid-up fish; 
drop the fly right in front of them. You 
may have to tuck it under an overhang- 
ing limb to reach them. The strike is 
often instantaneous. 

“A silent approach is paramount in 
this type of fishing. Once the tarpon 
know you are there, they will move 
off. On some days, you may see them 
working their way back under the 
mangroves where you cannot reach 
them with a cast, or you may at least 
suspect that they are there. Some of the 
Marathon guides have developed a trick 
worth remembering on such occasions. 

“You only get one shot at the fish, 
so you had better be ready. 

“They take the push pole and slap it 
down on the water several times, fully 


RESULTS ARE IN. 


All over the coastal regions of Florida 
anglers are experiencing better fishing 
and larger fish. 


THIS IS NO ACCIDENT! 


Through the efforts of the Coastal Conservation Association Florida, our natu- 
ral resources are benefitting through stronger conservation laws and tougher 
enforcement. Be a part of the solution for the protection of our precious 


marine resources. 


JOIN TODAY AND ENJOY BETTER 
FISHING TOMORROW! 


Membership benefits include 
membership card, window 
decal, bumper stickers, Tide 
magazine and SeaWatch 
newsletter. 


y= TO JOIN IMMEDIATELY CALL 1-800-201-3474 


——- sf 


VISIT CCA FLORIDA’S WEB SITE AT: WWW.CCAFLORIDA.ORG 


www. floridawildlifemagazine.com 


John Bottko unhooks a tarpon during a successful trip to the Keys. 


extended toward the mangroves. Shortly 
after that, the fish may start to come 
out, and that’s the time to drop the fly 
in front of them. Those tarpon want to 
see what made the commotion. If you 
hook a fish back in the mangroves and 
it starts swimming under the limbs, 
thrust the whole rod in the water much 
as you would if a fish went under the 
boat. This keeps the line deeper so that 
it may clear the branches that touch the 
surface or dip beneath it. 


“Whenever you have an opportunity 
to do this type of fishing, whether for 
baby tarpon or the giants, don’t pass it 
up. You will never have a more meaning- 
ful or memorable angling experience. 

In fact, as one fellow put it, ‘I thought I 
died and went to Heaven.’” 

Florida’s tarpon run, while annual, 
only lasts eight to 10 weeks. This year 
make it a special point to take advantage 
of tarpon time. >» 
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Tarpon Tips 


If you haven't ever caught a 
tarpon and would like to, you have 
numerous options depending on the 
size of one you'd like to tackle. 

Tarpon come in three size 
ranges — babies, to 30 pounds; 
mid-range, 40 to 100 pounds; and 
giants, more than 100 pounds. If you 
want the big ones you're advised 
to hire a guide. They have the boat, 
tackle and expertise that you need 
to have any chance at success. Any- 
where in the Keys, in the Everglades, 
or along the Gulf coast from Naples 
to Homosassa and Apalachicola can 
provide good shots at big tarpon. 
There are spots along the Atlantic 
side that will also provide opportuni- 
ties at big ones all summer long. 

Babies can be found in lots of 
different places — mosquito ditches, 
golf course ponds, roadside canals, 
they'll turn up in all kinds of odd 
places. The mid-range sized fish are 
found under the Keys bridges most 
of the year, and in estuaries along 
both coasts. 

Tarpon aren’t considered edible 
here in Florida (although they are 
eaten in other countries), nor are 
they allowed to be kept unless you've 
previously purchased a tarpon tag, 
$50 when you purchase your fishing 
license. 

If you want to see and feed wild 
tarpon, Robbie’s of Islamorada, 
off of US 1 at MM 77.5, offers you 
just that opportunity. You can buy a 
bucket of minnows, walk out on the 
docks, and feed the fish, which come 
in all the size ranges just mentioned. 
Visit their Web site at www.robbies. 


com for more information. 
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nvision the thrill of 

whisking across the 

surface of the water, 

slipping between 

walls of tall grass. Now 
add the smell of wood smoke and warm 
glow of a campfire, the twinkling stars 
in the deep-blue night sky and the se- 
renity of relaxing under a forest canopy 
beside a peaceful lake. You can do more 
than just imagine these sensations by 
adding the exhilaration of airboating 
with the freedom of camping. Together, 
the two activities make for an experi- 
ence that no one will ever forget. 

Airboats can take you into the true 

wilderness, where other methods of 
transportation cannot go, giving you 
a sensational close-up view of natural 
wetlands and wildlife. Soaring eagles, 
alligators in their natural habitat, 
raccoons, turtles and no end of wild 
birds await the adventurous airboat 
camper. The fun and excitement will 
be remembered forever. 


Awesome Airboat 


~ ADVENTURING 


Article and Photographs by Kelly Braden 


Camping by airboat is a great op- 
tion for families. Children relish places 
where there is guaranteed action, such 
as fishing in ponds loaded with bass or 
watching squirrels or deer in the wild. 
Young and old campers alike will have 
an unforgettable time cooking burgers 
and S’mores and singing around the 
campfire. Get your youngsters hooked 
on the outdoors for life - take a 
close-up photograph of them holding 
toasted marshmallows so they’ll always 
remember their great adventure. 

Airboat camping can also be roman- 
tic. Use an airboat to disappear to an 
isolated wilderness oasis. The two of you 
can cuddle up in zip-together sleeping 
bags under the stars while a gentle, 
cool zephyr whispers in the pines and 
dancing shadows from a lantern cast a 
warm, romantic glow. 

Florida has several campgrounds with 
airboating facilities. Some allow campers 
to bring their airboats and have ramps 
from which to launch them, such as 


Thomas Landing in Lake Wales. Others, 
such as Myakka River State Park in 
Sarasota, have airboats on site for 
wildlife tours, but don’t allow private 
airboats. Everglades Holiday Park, west 
of Fort Lauderdale, has both airboat 
tours and space for private airboaters. 
Whether you're driving an RV while 
towing an airboat or you've loaded all 
your gear onto an airboat to use as your 
sole means of transportation, make sure 
you know which campgrounds are open 
to private airboats. Private campground 
directories don’t usually indicate wheth- 
er or not airboats are allowed. Your best 
bet is to find boat ramps where you 
like to airboat and locate campgrounds 
nearby, then call and see if airboating is 
allowed. You can also check the Florida 
Atlas & Gazetteer, which has symbols for 
boat ramps and shows campgrounds 
close to them. No matter where you 
camp, whether in the wilds, miles from 
civilization or at an improved camp- 
ground, find out in advance if reserva- 
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tions or special permits are needed. 

Taking the time to plan ahead will 
help make your camping trip safe, 
enjoyable and memorable. The Inter- 
net is a good place to look for camping 
checklists of essentials to bring with 
you, such as at www.camping-usa. 
com/checklist.html. If you are not skilled 
in the outdoors, begin your adventures 
by taking day trips. Gather information 
from guide books and talk with airboat- 
ers who’ve been where you’re thinking 
of going. 

For safety purposes, it’s best to 
travel with another airboat so you’re 
not stranded should one of them break 
down. Make sure each airboat has basic 
survival equipment onboard. Also, 
assume that most natural water 
sources are not potable, so bring lots 
of bottled water. 

Do not skimp on the cost of your 
first-aid kit, as it may mean the differ- 
ence between life and death. A com- 
prehensive kit will include all that’s 
commonly needed for initial medical at- 
tention. Fortunately, an airboat can carry 
more safety gear such as a large first-aid 
kit than can a canoe or backpack. For 
that reason, bring extra flashlights, bat- 
teries, flares, and an EPIRB (Emergency 


Position Indicating Radio Beacon). 

Plan your meals, including snacks, 
according to how many days you'll be 
adventuring -- then bring extra food. 
Remember, you'll be exploring most 
of the day so you need a high-caloric 
intake. Portable foods, such as granola 
bars, packaged trail mix and peanut 
butter are excellent choices. It is best to 
leave foraging for berries to the animals, 
since it’s easy to mistake toxic berries for 
edible ones and you don’t want anyone 
to become sick. Keep the campsite free 
of food odors and pack food in re-seal- 
able plastic bags or containers. 

When building a campfire, the small- 
er the fire, the easier it is to contain. If 
a fire pit is not available, make one. The 
campfire should be a safe distance from 
tents, dry grass, overhanging branches 
and your airboat. The last thing you 
want is a burned-out airboat that leaves 
you in the middle of nowhere. 

Whether you're an experienced 
camper or a novice, camping by airboat, 
properly done, can be as comfortable 
as it is enjoyable. Add to that the fact 
that it offers the ideal escape from the 
headaches of our fast-paced world, and 
you have more than enough reason to 
take to the wild.~) 


Places to Camp 
with Atrhanatc: 
with Airboats: 


The following campgrounds and RV 
parks have airboat rides or allow private 
airboat owners to bring their airboats: 


Camp Mack’s River Resort 
14900 Camp Mack Road 
Lake Wales, FL 33898 
(863) 696-1108 
(800) 243-8013 
www.campmack.com 


Everglades Holiday Park 
21940 Griffin Road 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 33332 
(800) 226-2244 
www.evergladesholidaypark.com 


Lake Toho RV Resort & 
Mobile Home Park 
4715 Kissimmee Park Road 
St. Cloud, FL 34772 
(407) 892-8795 
www.laketohoresort.com 


Myakka River State Park 
13207 S.R. 72 
Sarasota, FL 34241 
(941) 361-6511 
www.myakkariver.org 


Overstreet Landing 
4500 Joe Overstreet Road 
Kenansville, FL 34739 
(407) 436-1966 
(800) 347-4007 (U.S.) 


Richardson's Fish Camp 
1550 Scotty’s Road 
Kissimmee, FL 34744 
(407) 846-6540 


Shady Oaks Fish Camp 
1800 Shady Oaks Road 
Lake Wales, FL 33853 
(863) 692-1261 


(888) 903-2628 
www.airboatpro.com/fishcamp.html 


Southport RV Park, 
Campground & Marina 
2001 East Southport Road 
Kissimmee, FL 34746 
(407) 933-5822 
www.southportpark.com 


Thomas Landing 
3952 Sam Keen Road 
Lake Wales, FL 33898 

(863) 692-1121 
www.thomaslanding.com 
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Shortly after the first World War Penn- 
sylvania suddenly awoke to find that her 
once great wealth of wildlife was swiftly 
becoming a myth. Her fish crop was wizened 
and sparse, and the army of game that once 
roamed the woodlands was a fond memory. 
Alarmed sportsmen yelled for action. Des- 
perately the state called in a small but able 
corps of conservationists, and gave them 
complete authority to doctor the case. Twe 
decades later Pennsylvania wildlife had re- 
gained a place in the sun. Nimrods were 
again enjoying their share of deer and 
turkey, and anglers were once more carry- 
ing home gleaming strings of bass and 
trout. How was this remarkable recovery 
accomplished? Was it luck or magic? What 
had been the answer? 

That small corps of conservationists set 
up a definite program for the conservation, 
restoration and protection of game and 
fish; then stuck to it with a tenacity of a 
bulldog. The dividends it paid are history. 

Today, with hunting and fishing pres- 
sure mounting in leaps and bounds, Florida 
is facing the same crisis Pennsylvania faced 
a score of years ago. Its fish are growing fewer and fewer; its 
deer and turkey are already beginning to disappear, and the call 
of the bobwhite is becoming dimmer and dimmer. True our 
plight isn’t as desperate as was that of Pennsylvania, but we are 
lurking on the edge of an incline that could easily send us skid- 
ding into the same desperate pit. 


Ours is the same equation, and the same answer—a program. 


With the cooperation of the commission and aid of my staff, 
I have outlined a definite conservation program to be carried out 
in Florida during the next fiscal year. The program is immediate 
but the scope is long-range. 


First is law enforcement. Regulations have been called the 
tool of conservation. But that tool can grow mighty dull without 
the proper police power to sharpen it. Currently we have 177 
wildlife officers in the field. This figure is considerably above 
the average of most southern states. But we have far more wealth 
to protect than these states, and we intend to protect it better. 
Within the next year we hope to see that force improved and, if 
possible, expanded to 220 men. It is my plan to provide thorough 
and compulsory training for these men. There will be at least two 
schools a year in various districts of the state, presided over by 
veteran and expert law enforcement officials from other states and 
the federal government. Lectures and pointers from these men 
will be invaluable to our own force. It has been said that a good 
wildlife officer must not only be a policeman but a diplomat, 
lawyer and salesman as well. The men in our force must be no less. 
We have too much at stake to trust inefficiency. 


Next comes the gigantic problem of restoration and propagation 
of our game and fish. Under the federal government's Pittman- 
Robertson program we plan to spend some $80,000 next year on 
the survey, research and restocking of deer, turkey and quail. One 
quail restoration project is already underway in Charlotte County. 
There, on a 59,000 acre refuge acquired under the Pittman- 
Robertson setup, a trained biologist is making an intensive study 
of quail feeding and propagation problems. 
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Director, Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


On May | another biologist began a state- 
wide survey of deer and turkey stocks. 
Through these very important projectts we 
will determine the total population and the 
locations of this game, and the amount of 
restocking and redistribution that will be 
necessary. At the same time we hope to 
begin leasing and buying public hunting 
lands in all sections of the state. These 
areas, where needed, will be restocked with 
deer, turkey and, I hope, at least 30,000 to 
40,000 bobwhite quail. In spite of the 
magnitude of this program it will cost the 
state only about $20,000. The rest of the 
bill will be footed by the Federal 


government. 


Equally important to the program will 
be a comprehensive fish management proj- 
ect. Under our chief fisheries biologist, who 
now has supervision of all state hatcheries, 
a complete survey will be made of all fresh 
waters in the State of Florida. His staff will 
make scientific studies of fish conditions in 
Lake Okeechobee, the St. Johns River and 
other lakes and streams throughout the state. 
development. Any conservationist knows, however, that survey is 
a vital accessory to wildlife restoration. The doctor must diagnose 
the case before prescribing the remedy. 


Next on the proposed program is an item Florida has long over- 
looked—conservation education. The people of Florida must be 
educated to the need for conservation before we attain any measure 
of success. No conservation program can be carried out without 
the understanding and cooperation of the public. And this under- 
standing and cooperation can only be accomplished through edu- 
cation and information. A man’s conscience is a powerful police- 
man. If we can teach him that guarding nature's resources is his 
own responsibility, our battle is half won. For this purpose we 
have set up a Bureau of Information and Education. Through the 
medium of the press, radio, moving pictures, FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE, and direct contact with youth and civic groups, this bureau 
will preach the gospel of conservation. 


Last but not least we must make a start on hyacinth control. 
This serious problem must be overcome if Florida hope to main- 
tain any sort of stream fishing. All over the lakes and waterways 
of the State this plant pest is springing up to drive out our fish 
and suffocate necessary plant foods for ducks and geese. The 
commission has allocated $30,000 to begin eradication of this 


menace next year. 


Much has been said about the purple menace, and a $25,000,000 
appropriation has been proposed in Congress to curb it. But as 
yet very little has been done except in isolated instances. We realize 
that $30,000 is a small starter for such a giant undertaking, but 
perhaps that starter will provide the impetus for a bigger and 
really effective program. 

That, in brief, is our 1947-48 program for the conservation, 
restoration and protection of Florida wildlife. The program will 


cost money—over a million dollars—but the investment is small 
for the return it insures. 


The dollars you spend for conservation today are buying a 
priceless heritage for the generation of tomorrow. 
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The FWC Continues Its Work 


By Kenneth D. Haddad 


It has been almost 58 years since Ben Morgan, director of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission in 1947, presented his 
conservation program (printed in its entirety on the facing page) 
in the very first edition of Florida Wildlife Magazine. It therefore 
seems appropriate to publish an update about 
the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) in this “Welcome Back” 
issue of Florida Wildlife, which resumes publi- 
cation after more than a year’s hiatus. 

When Ben wrote about Florida’s disappear- 
ing fish and game, Florida’s residents num- 
bered just over 2 million, and the program he 
outlined for that year would cost little more 
than $1 million. Today, the FWC is faced with 
balancing the needs of more than 17 million 
residents — and millions more visitors — with 
managing 572 wildlife species, more than 200 
native freshwater species and more than 500 
native saltwater species. And this year’s bud- 
get of $210 million, not including grants and 
donations from non-profit organizations and 
private citizens, funds one of the largest fish 
and wildlife agencies in the United States. 

One of the most visible of our programs 
continues to be law enforcement. We have 


fish and wildlife agency in the world, with 722 

sworn Officers. All officers must complete 28 weeks of training, 
including basic law enforcement and programs tailored to the 
unique requirements of wildlife law enforcement, including con- 
servation law, vessel accident and wildlife crimes investigation, 
water safety, survival and alligator handling. After training, re- 
cruits work with an experienced officer for 12 weeks before they 
begin solo patrol. 

Properly managing wildlife and fish continues to be a major 
issue in the state. No longer is the FWC concerned only with 
game animals and freshwater fish; we now must manage saltwa- 
ter fish and nongame species and their habitats as well. And, just 
as importantly, we must provide for recreation and enjoyment. 

Some fish and wildlife restoration projects have enjoyed 
great success, such as that of white-tailed deer, which have seen 
a population increase from 20,000 in the 1930s to 700,000 to- 
day. Wild turkeys also have made a comeback. A Holmes County 
survey conducted in 1998 failed to show any turkey signs. After 
more than a hundred wild turkeys were released in 1998-99, the 
county now has a self-sustaining population and will be open to 
a three-day turkey-hunting season in 2006. Alligators, too, have 
flourished. On the endangered list in 1967, listed as threatened 
in 1977 and opened to harvesting in 1987, they now number ap- 
proximately 1.5 million statewide. 

The FWC continues to provide anglers with quality recre- 
ational opportunities, but not just by stocking fish. We employ 
a variety of management techniques, including a successful lake- 
restoration program, in which we partially drain selected water 
bodies long enough to remove accumulations of muck and re- 
plant native aquatic plants to restore healthy fish habitat. 

Unfortunately, not all species have success stories — 118 are 
currently listed by the FWC as endangered, threatened or of 
special concern. It is vital that we develop methods to increase 
the populations of these listed species and, just as importantly, 
monitor non-threatened wildlife so their populations do not ever 
reach critical levels. 


Kenneth D. Haddad 
P Executive Director 
the largest law enforcement contingent of any Florida Fish and Wildlife Cor fies Condon 


How do we determine the best methods for managing some 
of the most complex and delicate ecosystems in the world? By 
basing our decisions on the latest scientific data and best science 
available. The FWC’s Fish and Wildlife Research Institute (FWRI), 
with some 570 scientists (more than one quarter 
of our total work force), is dedicated to provid- 
ing quality information in support of resource 
management. The institute works closely with 
other academic, non-profit and private research 
institutions on fish and wildlife conservation 
and management issues. 

One example of this cooperation is the case 
of bobwhite quail, whose populations continue 
to decrease by more than 4 percent annually. 
Through research and trials conducted by Tall 
Timbers Research Station, the University of 
Florida, the University of Georgia, USDA-Natu- 
ral Resource Conservation Service and numer- 
ous ranches and plantations, we’re finding 
ways of counteracting quail declines due to loss 
of habitat and predation. 

One of the primary problems mentioned 
in Morgan’s article was that of water hyacinth 
control, and it remains a problem today. But 
hyacinths are only a small segment of a very 
large problem challenging the FWC: the inva- 
sion of hundreds of non-native species — both 
plant and animal. 

While some invaders come by accident, like the stinging red 
fire ant, which arrived via boat, most exotic species were purpose- 
ly brought here for commercial reasons, as a food source or as 
pets. Once here, they either escaped or were released. Notable fish 
and wildlife examples include parakeets, Muscovy ducks, iguanas, 
Oscars and toxic giant toads. Exotic plants like Chinese tallow, 
Brazilian pepper, Australian pine, melaleuca and kudzu are firmly 
established. Some non-natives may seem relatively innocuous in 
and of themselves, but they often deplete the resources needed by 
native species or crowd out native species entirely. 

There is one exception of an exotic species proving beneficial. 
The Commission introduced the peacock bass to south Florida wa- 
ters in the late ‘80s as both a game fish and a predator of another 
exotic, the spotted tilapia. Read the article starting on page 14 for 
more about this success story. 

One other program proposed by Ben was that of conservation 
education, and he wrote: “.. . this bureau will preach the gospel of 
conservation.” Today, we know that not only do we need to com- 
municate to the public; we need to get people actively engaged in 
managing our fish, wildlife and habitat resources. 

This is where you, whether resident or visitor, come into play. 
You can make a difference to Florida today and the Florida of the 
future by taking a few simple actions: don’t release any non-native 
species into the wild; purchase a hunting or fishing license; take 
an FWC public-opinion survey; purchase a specialty license plate 
supporting Florida fish and wildlife; attend Commission meet- 
ings; join a conservation or outdoor recreation group; volunteer 
your time, talent or knowledge; and always report any boating 
safety or fish and wildlife law violations you witness. 

As editor William W. Weeks wrote in the first issue of Florida 
Wildlife: “. . . every man, woman and child in the nation must 
be made to realize that the burden of salvaging our wildlife rests 
squarely on their shoulders.” 
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Florida's 


Yonanale (Bagg 


Article and Photographs by Tim Tucker 


Peacock bass are known to inhabit waters surrounded by mile after 
isolated mile of lush tropical foliage in exotic locales like Panama, 
the Amazon and Hawaii. A long-range peacock bass trip is usually 

an adventure in travel as well as fishing. 


Capt. Al Zaremba consistently catches peacocks throughout the year. 


| Lee f xotic is all in the eye of the 
| eae co beholder. But this has to be 
= the most unusual setting for 
—_ angler and peacock bass to 
meet. The scenery surround- 
ing these waters is more typical of the 
concrete jungle that south Florida has 
become than the lush rain forests of 
South America. Houses crowd the land- 
scape. Commercial business complexes 
dominate the horizon. And the noise of 
traffic is relentless. 

Yet, the peacocks found by Capt. Al 
Zaremba are cooperative, displaying the 
same wild aggressiveness and limitless 
energy that makes them one of the most 
sought-after of all freshwater game fish. 
It seems that a peacock is a peacock no 
matter where it calls home. 

In this case, home is an extensive 
network of man-made canals in Dade 
and southern Broward counties. In 
1984, Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission officials initiated an 
experimental peacock bass project that 
began with an initial stocking of 20,000 
fingerlings. It has since flourished into 
a thriving fishery providing a much- 
needed recreational opportunity in a 
thoroughly urban area. As a result, more 
than 330 miles of artificial flood-control 
ditches provide the only opportunity 
to catch this exotic sport fish in the 
continental United States. 

Since the Commission officially 
took the wraps off of their experiment 
and opened peacock bass to harvest in 
1989, the exotic fishery has “exceeded 
our highest expectations,” according 
to project leader and Florida Fish and 


Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) biologist Paul Shafland. “The 
fishery continues to sustain itself, and 
they are increasing in the maximum size 
of the fish being caught and the number 
of larger fish. 

“Tt has certainly exceeded the eco- 
nomic impact that we anticipated. It 
provides somewhere in the ballpark of 
$8 million a year for the local economy. 
And that’s a conservative estimate. 
These canals get far more pressure than 
even Lake Okeechobee. We’re talking 
100 to 300 hours per acre of fishing in 
the canals compared to Okeechobee 
where the most it has ever had is two 
hours.” 

Experiments in stocking south 
Florida ponds and Texas power-plant 
lakes failed when water temperatures 
fell below the 60-degree mark, killing 
the South American visitors. But these 
canals are deep enough to intercept 
the underground flow of the Biscayne 
Aquifer, which has provided the extra 
warmth needed to help the bass survive 
through winter. 

Although two species of peacock bass 
were introduced, the butterfly peacock 
(Cichla ocellaris) has been the star. 

This was expected since the butterfly 
begins to spawn at the age of 10 to 12 
months, and spawns more than once 

a year, while the speckled peacock 
(Cichla temensis) first spawns at age 
three. Shafland expected the butterfly 
to become the “bread-and-butter” fish- 
ery, while he hoped that the speckled 
peacock, capable of reaching 30 pounds, 
would grow into a trophy species. 

The peacock bass’ native strongholds 
include Colombia, Peru, Venezuela and 
Guyana, as well as the Orinoco-Amazon 
River systems in Brazil. The species has 
been stocked in Hawaii, Panama and 
Puerto Rico, as well as south Florida. 
But while the butterfly peacock has 
flourished, the speckled species has 
completely disappeared from the south 
Florida canal system. 

“The speckled peacocks didn’t 
mature for three years and they have 
to be at least 10 pounds before they 
reproduce,” Shafland explains. “And 
these canals get so much pressure that 
to have a 10-pound fish in these canals 
is like having a $100 bill on the ground 
with a sign pointing at it and saying 
‘if you leave it until next year it will be 
worth $200.’ So I’m convinced that 100 
percent of those fish were caught out of 
there. We haven't seen a speckled since 
probably 1989.” 

Although its sheer abundance is most 
impressive, the butterfly has grown to 
a respectable trophy size as well. The 


International Game Fish Association 
(IGFA) record is 11 1/2 pounds (for a 
Florida fish), while the state-certified 
record is 10 1/2 pounds. 

Peacock bass are similar in body 
shape to largemouth bass. All species 
have a large, distinctive black spot on 
the tail that closely resembles the round 
markings found on the tail plume of the 
peacock fowl - thus the name peacock 
bass. The butterfly peacock is one of the 
most colorful and abundant members of 
the peacock family. It has three promi- 
nent black bars on its sides that disap- 
pear as it matures. The male often sports 
a pronounced hump on its head, which 
is used by breeding males to engage in 
a head-butting ritual to protect their 
mate or territory. 

Al Zaremba was the first guide to 
target peacocks in their new home 
and today has a thriving business. His 
18-foot bass boat is a common sight 
in the backyard canals of residential 
housing developments and fenced-in 
commercial complexes. Zaremba, who 
spends most of his time in the Miami- 
Dade area, has developed dependable 
ways to consistently catch peacocks 
throughout the year. 

Like their wild cousins, the south 
Florida butterfly peacocks are more 
susceptible to fast-moving lures than 
slower, bottom-hugging plastics. Bottom 


Marty Arostegul with an 8-pounder 


baits like worms, plastic crawfish or rub- 
ber-skirted jigs with a pork trailer aren’t 
nearly as effective with peacocks as the 
native largemouths. Other plastic lures 
such as tube and grubs can be effective, 
though. The peacocks will often ambush 
them as they fall through the water. 

“T like to throw fast-moving baits 
like spoons, Rat-L-Traps, Torpedoes and 
Rapalas. They’ll take a large range of 
lures,” Zaremba says. “And during the 
times when they’re schooling, they like 
the bait really moving.” 

“T’m a little bit surprised that they 
are more susceptible to fly fishing than 
largemouths,” adds Shafland, an avid 
angler as well as biologist. “It’s been my 
experience that they can be caught four 
or five times better with a fly rod. It’s an 
excellent fly-fishing species.” 

South Florida canal anglers say the 
most productive fly offerings are surface 
popping bugs, colorful epoxy minnows 
and small marabou streamers. 

“Streamers work well, but poppers 
will work, too,” Zaremba notes. “But 
you've got to be quick with them. 
You've got to be able to work a fly rod 
pretty well to catch them.” 

Native wild shiners produce more 
trophy largemouth bass in Florida than 
any other bait — live or artificial. And 
south Florida anglers have discovered 
that while peacocks may be transplanted 
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Greg Mentzer proudly displays this peacock caught while canal fishing. 


tourists, they have the same taste for 
native shiners, making them the most 
productive and popular method of 
catching these fabulous fighters. The 
same shiner-fishing techniques that 
catch largemouths will catch peacocks. 
Most local anglers impale the shiner 
through the lips with a large 4/0 weed- 
less hook. The shiner is fished on heavy 
(20- to 30-pound test) line beneath 
either a foam bobber or a partially 
inflated balloon. 

Unlike largemouths, peacocks can 
spawn almost any time of the year, 
according to Zaremba (but bed heavi- 
est from late March through August). 
When the peacocks are guarding their 
beds, they can be ferocious. But they 
are so adept at removing a tube or other 
soft-plastic from their nest without get- 
ting hooked that local experts resort to 
combining a tube with a 3/4- to 1-ounce 
weight to catch them. 

“We use a considerably larger weight 
than most people would with a tube so 
that the peacocks aren’t able to blow it 
off of the bed as easily,” he says. “They 


are really good at blowing bait off of 
the bed. With spawning fish, you’re 
sight-fishing for them in clear water, 
so you can watch how they react. They 
come up to the lure and exhale a bunch 
of water at it and that pushes it right off 
of the bed. So I use a big bullet weight to 
make the fish actually pick up the lure.” 

Winter (December through March) is 
the best time to experience this fishery 
at its peak, but the summer season is 
usually packed with fast-and-furious 
action as well. Zaremba averages about 
50 fish during this period and considers 
10 peacocks to be a bad day of fishing. 

Although peacock bass are consid- 
ered above-average table fare, there 
seems to be a devout catch-and-release 
consciousness emerging among those 
who fish these canals. They have heeded 
the FWC’s warnings that a conservation 
ethic is essential if this urban fishery is 
to continue to provide the most unusual 
bass-fishing opportunity in America. 

Al Zaremba may be reached at 
(954) 961-7512. roe 
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Where Do 
Peacocks Roam? 


There are about 330 miles of canals 
that are most heavily populated with 
this coveted species, including some in 
the shadow of downtown Miami and 
its airport. Generally, the prime peacock 
waters are bordered by Snake Creek 
on the Dade-Broward line to the north 
and south to Mowry Creek in the city of 
Homestead. 

Peacock bass project leader Paul 
Shafland, a recreational angler himself, 
lists Black Creek (C-1 Canal), Pompano 
Canal (C-14), Snapper Creek, Biscayne 
Canal, Snake Creek and the Tamiami 
Canal (and the airport lakes it feeds) as 
the most productive waterways. 

“| consider this urban fishing,” 
he says. “Every place | fish is behind 
somebody's house and stuff like that. 
| don’t fish the airport canals much 
because there are too many boats and 
jet-skiers down there. | stay away from 
them and fish areas where | don’t have 
many people around it. The best canals 
are in the Miami Lakes area, but they are 
difficult to fish because the ramp is really 
poor. But | like it that way because | have 
less competition.” 

One drawback to this canal fishery is 
the lack of quality ramps. But this is the 
common man’s adventure where a john- 
boat with a small outboard is perfect 
for launching down a sloping bank and 
working these canals, which are often 
narrow enough to cast across. And the 
beauty of this peacock fishing is its ac- 
cessibility to the shorebound angler. 

The vast majority of these prestigious 
game fish are caught by fishermen who 
don’t even own a boat. Many simply 
walk out their back door or cross a street 
to experience a sport that others pay 
thousands of dollars and travel thou- 
sands of miles to enjoy. 

There is a bag limit of two peacocks 
a day (with no minimum size), but only 
one can be greater than 17 inches in 
length. This regulation is designed to 
protect enough of the species to ensure 
a sizable trophy stock. 


Yellowfin Tuna 


SWIMMING IN THE LIGHT 


Images of Marine and Wildlife Painter 


By Andy Lindstrom 


Combining business with plea- 
sure, Florida painter Thomas Krause 
has turned his love for water and the 
outdoors into-a profitable career as a 
wildlife artist. His original oil painting, 
“Manatee Family,” won Florida Wildlife 
Magazine's most recent art competition 
and was featured in the Sept./Oct-2003 
issue, 

“My favorite thing is to show light 
underwater on fish,” Krause said from 
his Nokomis home, about 10 minutes 
south of Sarasota and five minutes from 
the Gulf, “I like the way light bends in 


Black Grouper 
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a “4 like the way light bends in ee water 
as it highlights my subjects. There’s a 
- _kind of breathtaking sseaes fo 
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‘Heating Wild 9 este 


he green, palmetto-choked 
landscape of central and 
southern Florida is home to 
the Osceola wild turkey. 
The Osceola is cousin to the Eastern 
wild turkey, which is found throughout 
the rest of Florida. 

A successful hunt, whether for 
Osceolas or any other turkey, begins 
with lots of planning. 

According to Hunter’s Specialties 
Pro Staffer Alex Rutledge, scouting is 
key, and is especially important for the 
Osceola. 

“You can never scout too much for 
Osceolas,” Rutledge says. “Place a big 
emphasis on strut zones. Once you 
locate a good strut zone, you have half 
the battle won.” 

Swampland and open terrain are the 
two basic types of habitat where the 
Osceola is found. Rutledge recommends 
taking very different scouting tactics for each. 

“For swamp ground, spend a consid- 
erable amount of time scouting on foot. 
Knowing the terrain will better your 
success rate. Look for areas with lots of 
tracks and feathers to indicate travel 
routes. 

“In open terrain, travel by vehicle 
and use optics to locate birds,” adds 


Rutledge. “This way allows you to cover 
ground quickly and is a sure-fire method 
of locating exactly where the birds are.” 
Keep in mind that in dense swamps and 
pine woods, thick with palmettos and 
other growth, turkeys and other wildlife 
frequently funnel through the same 
travel routes day after day. 

Once you've located turkeys, watch 
them from a distance and determine 
your approach. “If you are hunting on 
public land, make sure you have a map 
of the area and stick to it,” Rutledge 
added. “There is a lot of private land in 
Florida, and it is easy to get on some- 
one’s property and not even know it.” 

Rutledge suggests that you hunt an 
Osceola just as you would an Eastern, 
keeping one difference in mind. “The 
gobble of an Osceola is a bit quieter 
than that of an Eastern,” he says. “No 
one really knows why, but some people 
say it is because an Osceola tends to be 
smaller than an Eastern.” 

He adds that it’s important to keep 
an open mind and be ready for any- 
thing when in the Florida woods. 

“People who want to try new things, 
are not lazy and are versatile in their 
calling are generally successful Osceola 
turkey hunters,” Rutledge said.~\ 
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National Wild Turkey 


Federation 


The strong population of wild 
turkeys in Florida is due in large part 
to National Wild Turkey Federation 
(NWTF) volunteers and the habitat 
work they fund. Last year, the Florida 
State Chapter of the NWTF raised 
more than $200,000 for habitat 
projects that help not only wild 
turkeys but other wildlife. 

“The volunteers in Florida work ex- 
tremely hard to be able to donate so 
much money for wild turkey habitat 
programs,” said Luke Lewis, NWTF 
regional biologist for Florida. “Future 
generations of Floridians will be able 
to hunt wild turkeys like their parents 
and grandparents, the volunteers 
and their fundraising efforts are the 
reason why.” 

Some of the projects sponsored 
by the NWTF Florida State Chapter 
include: 

Restocking Programs. More than 
200 wild turkeys have been released 
in Florida during the past six years. 
Habitat Restoration. |n coopera- 
tion with the FWC, thousands of mast- 
producing trees and native shrubs 
have been planted on Florida’s WMAs. 
In addition, prescribed burning, 
mowing and other tract clearing 
methods have been funded in efforts 
to provide long-term habitat improve- 
ments for turkeys and other wildlife. 
Education Projects. Funds were 
raised to support student scholarships, 
in-school education, Women in the 
Outdoors Program, Jakes Program 
(youth), Wheelin’ Sportsmen Program 
(disabled) and other conservation 
programs. 

Hurricane Aftermath. After last 
year’s four hurricanes, volunteers 
purchased more than a dozen 
chainsaws and helped clean up 
extensive damage. 

The NWTF is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion with nearly 525,000 members in 
50 states and 12 foreign countries. It 
supports scientific wildlife manage- 
ment on public, private and corporate 
lands as well as wild turkey hunting as 
a traditional North American sport. 

For more information on how to 
become involved with your local 
chapter of the National Wild Turkey 
Federation, call (803) 637-3106, 
visit the Web site at www.nwtf.org 
and check out the “Local Information” 
section or e-mail questions 
to nwtf@nwtf.net. 


Holmes County Set. 
for Three-Day Spring 
Turkey Season in 200 


By Stan Kirkland, FWC ¢ Photograph by Charlie Heidecker 


t will soon be 10 years since a 

group of concerned Holmes 

County residents raised the alarm 

over a virtual absence of wild 
turkeys in the county. Their concerns 
and efforts to restore wild turkey 
populations throughout the county will 
come full circle in March 2006 when the 
county has its first abbreviated turkey 
season since 1998. 

Larry Perrin heads up the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission’s (FWC) wild turkey 
management section and was skeptical 
when he first was contacted about the 
virtual dearth of wild turkeys in the 
rural panhandle county. 

“| thought they had to be wrong, 
but what people were saying was right. 
There weren’t any birds in the county, 
to speak of,” he said. “We established 
a number of bait sites and didn’t get a 
single turkey on any of them.” 

With the backing and support of 
people throughout Holmes County 
and surrounding counties, Perrin and 
local National Wild Turkey Federation 
(NWTF) chapter members set a course 
to improve turkey habitat in the 
county and at the same time restock 
the population. In 1998, the FWC 
closed the county to turkey hunting 
and began the release of more than 
120 wild turkeys at eight sites across 
the county. 

Whether it’s wild turkeys or deer, 
they need not only good habitat to 
thrive but protection. In Holmes 
County they found the citizens more 
than willing to provide both. Farmers, 
landowners and hunters embraced the 
restoration project and went all out to 


manage their lands for wild turkeys, 
whether it was thinning thick timber, 
initiating burning plans or planting 
green plots for growing turkeys. 

It was a sign of residents’ support 
for the restoration but they practically 
dared anyone to poach their birds. If 
someone pulled over on a highway 
to watch turkeys feeding in a pasture, 
it wasn’t uncommon for an NWTF 
member to drive up and watch them. 

If you needed any other example of 
how the people wanted the restoration 
project to succeed you only need 
consider an incident in the spring of 
2000 when a lady was observed getting 
out of her car and shooing a flock of 
turkeys away from a rural highway. 

Law enforcement officers have made 
three arrests for turkey poaching in the 
county but all three poachers were from 
other counties - two from Okaloosa and 
one from Santa Rosa. If there are unsung 
heroes in this project, they are probably 
FWC law enforcement officers, such as 
Larry Morris and Jimmy Brooks, who 
have spent countless hours explaining 
to landowners how they can better 
protect their property, and how to 
quickly get help if they suspect illegal 
hunting. 

While there’s no way to say exactly 
how many turkeys there are in the 
county, the population is doing well. 
“Otherwise, we wouldn’t support 
opening a hunting season. But, it is 
time,” Perrin said. t 

When the spring turkey season opens 
in 2006, hunters will have a three-day 
season. Their bag limit will be one bird. 
Eventually the county will be opened tome e 
a full spring season. “\ ; 
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Spring Season + Proper Preparation = 


GREAT GRUE 


Try These Recipes This Spring Gobbler Season 


By G.B. Knowles 


ost knowledgeable outdoor 
enthusiasts rank the 
Osceola wild turkey among 
the finest of wild game, 
more closely resembling 
giant quail than their store- 
bought counterparts. But bringing out 
the flavor of a wild turkey takes some 
special preparation. 

Since turkeys roam around on foot, 
they have very tough legs and thighs 
that really can’t be used the way one 
would a domestic bird. On the other 
hand, their breast meat is much finer 
grained and moister than is the over- 
large breast of a farm-raised turkey, 

For this reason a lot of savvy hunters 
will take only the breast and discard the 
tougher legs and thighs. But this wastes 
a lot of delicious game meat. Used prop- 
etly, the legs and thighs can make for 
some tasty side dishes to complement 
the main course of fried wild turkey 
breast. 

Yes, frying turkey breasts has been a 
Florida tradition since long before the 
modern eraze of deep frying whole tur- 
keys came along. 

Wild turkeys, unlike a: domestic bird, 
have a very thin skin. This makes them 
difficult to pluck, which is why most 
hunters skin outa turkey. When the skin 
is removed, the meat is subject to drying 
out during the cooking process. There- 
fore, skinned turkey should be prepared 
in a manner that keeps it moist. 

When serving fried wild turkey, I like 
to cut the breast meat into small medal- 
lions. You don’t need a fancy batter for 
frying —all you need to do is soak the 
turkey meat in buttermilk, or some other 
liquid, then dip it in seasoned flour. 

A uniquely Florida seasoning is 
Everglades Seasoning. Since this seasoning 
was developed in LaBelle during the last 
30 years, it’s become a hunting camp 
staple. In fact, I’ve never been to a 
hunting camp that didn’t keep a large 
supply on hand. 

Everglades Seasoning really shines 
when sprinkled into the flour and added 
to the turkey during frying. Seasoned 
turkey medallions can be fried over 


medium-high heat in your favorite 
brand of cooking oil, As soon as they 
browned on the outside they are dom 
Just remember to always season thet 
again as soon as they come out of theM 
1 usually use a large skillet todry the 
medallions so I can make wild turkey 
gravy — a true southern delicacy. To 
make the gravy, pour off most of the 
grease from the pan and then adda 
small bit of the seasoned flour to the hot 
pan.’The flour is cooked until it turns 
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loses that “raw” flour taste 
is formed. 

To thigfoux you add milk and cook 
_on high@i@at until the gravy thickens. 
pRemenibes that a-roux will not thicken 

until the H@uid in the pan comes to a 
boil. 1s ‘kind of tricky to get the consis- 
tency just right and requires watching 
the frying pan constantly. This process 
allows for the sauce to retain the good- 
ness of all the turkey drippings and 
makes for terrific gravy. 


golden a 
and arg 


Serve the gravy over rice or mashed 
potatoes, and you have a meal fit for a king. 

Just because you don’t bag a gobbler 
right away, doesn’t mean your cook- 
ing pan needs to go empty. Cottontail 
and swamp rabbits are usually plentiful 
in turkey woods, and there’s no closed 
season on them. Consequently, they 
make good camp meat when the turkeys 
won't cooperate, 

Rabbits need a bit more work than a 
turkey breast does. Since turkeys don’t 
use the muscles of their breast very 
often, this part of the bird is very tender. 
The same can’t be said of wild rabbits. 
Young ones are tender enough to fry, 
but you never can tell which ones are 
young and which ones are old. Since 
rabbits breed in the spring, you can 
count on any rabbit that is bagged dur- 
ing this time to be at least a year old. 

| love rabbits and have:a recipe that 
works well to tenderize them and also 
makes its own gravy. 

First, fry the rabbits in seasoned flour 
just like you would the turkey breast. 
But, once the rabbits are browned, place 
them into a casserole dish and add 
about a cup of hot water. I also like to 
add a piece of bacon on the top of each 
rabbit piece. 

The covered casserole goes into a 
325-degree oven (or a Dutch oven if you 
are still in the woods). In an hour the 
rabbits (actually this is a type of fricas- 
see) are tender and have made a rich 
gravy of their own. 

This is an easy camp meal to make. 
You can make it a one-dish dinner by 
adding uncooked rice to the casserole 
before putting it in the oven. If you add 
rice, then you need to increase the water 
a bit, say one and a half cups. 

I have had the pleasure of hunting 
with several family members of the 
late Florida Goy. Lawton Chiles, who 
was an avid turkey hunter anda great 
backwoods chef. A couple of his turkey 
recipes I’ve since incorporated into my 
own wild turkey repertoire. 

One thing Lawton did was to leave 
the skin on the turkey, something J sel- 
dom have the patience for. Leaving the 
skin on is highly desirable, no matter 
the cooking process. It keeps the turkey 
that much more moist. But it’s difficult 
to do without ripping the skin. 

Lawton solved most of the problem 
by first scalding the uncleaned turkey 
with boiling water. This method loosens 
the feathers and makes the bird easier to 
pluck. Unfortunately, many of us don’t 
have access to boiling water in the field, 
hence the popularity of skinning wild 
turkeys. 


Photo Courtesy of Gene Leedy 


Lawton was also one to use as much 
of the turkey as possible: He used the 
legs and thigh meat to make a turkey 
pilau — more appropriately known as 
a“purloo” or “purlow” depending upon 
where in the South you're eating. 

Perhaps the Governor’s mastery of 
southern politics played a role in his use 
of pilau. Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
in Cross Creek Cookery, regaled the 
pilau as a device served at all Florida 
“Cracker” political rallies: Rawlings 
credited this simple rice-and-meat dish 
with getting most Florida politicians 
re-elected, something Lawton Chiles 
was quite familiar with, 

At any rate, | got this dish from the 
Chiles family, and it’s a good way to use 
up the turkey and provide a side dish 
to go with that fried breast meat or the 
rabbit fricassee. 

Wild turkey thighs and legs have 
tough tendons running through them 
and are pretty much inedible (especially 
the drumsticks) unless stewed fora long 
time: Long, slow, cooking in liquid will 
actually calcify the tendons in the legs. 
After they are cooled, the tendons can 
be separated from the meat. The meat 
falls off the bone and can be used for 
soups or pilau. 

To make pilau,; simply sauté carrots, 
onions, celery or whatever you like. When 
the vegetables are soft you add them 
and the deboned turkey meat to sim- 
mering rice. When the rice is done the 
pilau is ready to serve. 


Photo Courtesy of the Florida Photographic. Collection 


Seated to the left of the WEEE tree is s Bert 
Chiles, father of Lawton Chiles, at a 
primitive Bartow hunting camp in 1906. 


Wild turkey pilau also makes a great 
companion to the fried breast meat. 
Lawton liked to serve this with fried corn 
but I prefer to serve it up with swamp 

cabbage. 

Fried wild turkey breast, pilau and that 
true staple of the Florida swamps is 
a dinner unique to the Sunshine State, 

By the way, if you don’t haye access: to 
swamp cabbage I’ve found that canned” 
hearts of palm, found in most grocery 
stores, makes a great substitution. 

If you sample this meal after a morning 
of dueling with a hot tom turkey, well, it 
doesn’t get much better than this. 


GH Lawton Chiles at his “Cracker Shack, Se rT aNalidssec. 1996. 
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Fish-wa 
in Florida 


Articles and Photographs by Michael Wisenbake 


(many miles fr 
housands of divers trek south River disappear 
every year to peer into the : 
shallow waters overlying 
Florida’s coral reefs. Once there, 
they feast their eyes on multi- 
hued corals and flashy fishes. 

While Florida’s freshwater springs watching in fres| 
and rivers also attract many visitors, tips should be helpft 
few seem to pay much attention to the need to be a scuba di 
aquatic critters found there (other than —_ A mask, fins and snk 
species like gators and manatees). a wetsuit, since m: 
Although not as vibrant or varied as rivers remain cool throu 
their reef counterparts, freshwater 
denizens can be just as enchanting. 

Some marine fishes fin far into 
freshwater rivers and spring runs. Many 
female American eels spend most of areas, such as 
their lives in freshwater, miles from the have more peo 
closest opening to the Gulf or Atlantic. space, at least whe 
These snake-like fishes can scale dams 
and navigate the far reaches of caves. want to samp 
You often see them in Florida springs, less ideal vie 
far from the coast, although they must j 
return to the distant Sargasso Sea to 
breed. 

Once while mapping submerged alert. An errant 
Indian shell middens in Salt Springs run _ scars on one O 
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snorkeling near where the Steinhatchee 
River pours into the Gulf. 

Finally, steer clear of waters where 
alligators have been fed or appear 
tame. While they rarely attack humans, 
they’re much more apt to do so after 
having become too cozy with people. 

If you get hooked on watching 
fish in freshwaters, you may decide to 
become scuba certified. This allows you 
to go much deeper and to stay down 
longer than snorkeling, thus greatly in- 
creasing your range of places to explore. 
One downside to scuba is the expense 
of additional training and equipment. 
You might become hooked on under- 
water photography which can develop 
into a huge black hole in your pocket- 
book if you geet serious about it. Should 
you decide to take up more advanced 
types of diving, such as at night or in 
caverns or caves, you'll need even more 
specialized equipment and training. 
Even so, if it gives you joy, life is far 
too short to worry about subsidizing 
your hobby. 

Whether snorkeling or using scuba, 
when you're stalking fish to view or 
capture on film, you must make your- 
self as inconspicuous as possible. Once 
you find an area with crit your best 
approach is to hang in one spot and let 


Trog Sink in southern Leon County is home 


them come to you. Try blending in wi 
logs or vegetation. In this vein, when 
buying gear, stay away from bright, 


gau 


colors — although loud colors tend 


to fade in water below 20 to 30 feet. 
Most creatures flee when you exhale, 


which 
but th 


discharges a big blast of bubbles, 
oon return since the bubbles 


A spotted sunfish and minnows flit through strands of non-native hydrilla. 


to the Woodville Karst cave crayfish. 


often dislodge food. They also seem 
genuinely curious about the sound and 
commotion. When taking pictures, you 
need to control your breathing — 
although you risk death if you hold 
your breath while using scuba. You also 
should avoid any sudden movements 
toward your quarry. 
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Ice-age fossils, such as this mastodon vertebra, may be found in Florida’s springs 
and rivers — but be sure to have the proper permits before collecting them. 


A pugnacious bluebill mugs for the camera. 


Lastly, take time to read about, or 
talk to others who know, the habits and 
habitats of the animals that you seek. 
For example, a pile of empty snail shells 
may indicate that you’ve found the lair 
of red-eared sunfish, often called shell- 
crackers in the South. These fish have 
been tagged “the granddaddy of bream.” 
Also, rare limpkins depend exclusively 
on eating apple snails for their survival 
and may leave piles of empty shells in 
the water. 

Aside from bream, bass, gar, catfish, 
bowfin, perch, pickerel, minnows and 
eels, you'll come to know about a variety 
of aquatic plants, both natives and 
exotics. Swimming in areas such as the 
Wacissa River, southeast of Tallahassee, 
is akin to being in a giant aquarium. In 
fact, much of the elodea (from Brazil) 
and hydrilla (from Asia) came from 
hobbyists who released these plants 
from their aquaria into the wild. Unfor- 
tunately, such invasive plants not only 
clog up our waterways, they harm 
native plants and entire ecosystems. 

Should you venture into quieter 
waters, such as lakes and ponds, you 
may observe bladderworts. Easily seen 
from the surface when they bloom, these 
fascinating carnivores contain small 
urn-shaped bladders that trap tiny 
animals that swim or float too close 
to their deadly traps. 

While probing Florida’s freshwater 
bottoms, you may find ancient artifacts 
and fossils of animals which became 
extinct thousands of years ago. Many 
divers focus exclusively on collecting 
these, so they aren’t nearly as common 
as they once were. To collect fossil 
vertebrates (animals with backbones) 
and artifacts, you need to have the 
proper permits. In some places, collect- 
ing them may be illegal, so it’s best to 
check this out beforehand. 

In closing, decades of diving in Flori- 
da’s freshwaters have rewarded me with 
a lifetime of thrills. Nothing compares 
to watching an anhinga dive below the 
water to catch a fish, or surfacing in 
a partially dry cave filled with bats or 
swimming into a cave teeming with 
flathead catfish the size of small sharks. 
Being circled and cut by the gazes of 
hundreds of big gars or being brushed 
by a water snake, on the other hand, 
felt like having the lead role in a hor- 
ror movie. Still, | highly recommend 
to those who enjoy nature to take the 
plunge and try fish-watching in Florida’s 
inland waters. Even veteran anglers 
might learn a few things they didn’t 
already know about their finned game 
by spending some time underwater. ~~ 
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ME TRUE TALES 


BEGINNER’S LUCK 


By Tony Young, FWC 


hen it comes to hunting 
stories, I guess the one 
that tops my list is this 
tale of a youngster’s first 
deer hunt. The year was 
1997 and I was a part- 

time baseball coach at my former high 
school. Mark Hill was the star of the 
team — a 17-year-old, left-handed pitcher 
who could play first base or outfield. 

He also had one of the best bats on the 
team and good speed on the bases. Mark 
was a coach’s dream. 

In addition to playing baseball, Mark 
enjoyed bird hunting with his dad, but 
he’d never been deer hunting before 
and really wanted to go. I thought that 
taking him on his first deer hunt would 
be a great way to reward him for his 
great attitude and hard work. 

I had access to private land in 
the small community of Sumatra, in 
southern Liberty County, halfway 
between Hosford and the Gulf of 
Mexico. My wife’s grandfather, Thomas 
Drew Branch Sr., owned 1,500 acres 
of prime hunting land that bordered 
the Apalachicola National Forest. This 
former “pork chop gang” state senator 
had a large corn field that was legendary 
with every hunter and poacher within 
50 miles. 

It was this very corn field that pro- 
vided me the opportunity to harvest 
most of the deer I’ve taken in my life- 
time. It was here that my father-in-law 
hunted deer, as well as his father and his 
father’s father. But none of us had ever 
done what Mark was about to do. 

We arrived in Sumatra one early 
afternoon in December, where we met 
my brother-in-law Drew Branch and his 
friend Wade Wright. After driving Mark 
around to show him the lay of the land, 
we stopped at the corn field and quietly 
made our way to a deer stand, situated 
on the southern edge of the field. The 
tower-type stand was a solid structure 
made from railroad ties and stood 20 
feet in the air. After climbing up the 
ladder, Mark and I sat in chairs atop this 
well-camouflaged lookout from which 
you could see most of the 10-acre field. 

The section closest to us was planted 
in winter rye grass. The back half of the 
food plot was planted in field corn that 
grandpa used to push down so the deer 
and dove could get to it better. On the 


Mark Hill’s smile says it all after 
his first deer hunt. 


east side stood a mature sweet gum tree 
where the old man would sling corn for 
wild turkey. Wrapped around this food 
plot was a dense cover of tall longleaf 
pines mixed with various oaks and 
other hardwoods. Underneath grew titi 
and gallberry shrubs with palmettos and 
pine straw blanketing the flat terrain. 

It wasn’t long before some deer made 
their way into the field. Two bucks, one 
a yearling spike and the other a larger 
three-point, plus four does began 
grazing on corn and rye. After roughly 
20 minutes, the deer finished eating 
and began to leave. 

| whispered to Mark that he should 
take the larger buck whenever he was 
ready. He didn’t own a high-powered 
rifle, so he lifted my Ruger .270-caliber 
rifle to his shoulder. It was a model 
M77, satin wood finish, with a 3x9 
Leupold scope — a fine gun that had 
taken several whitetails through the years. 

Mark, a southpaw shooter, watched 
his target through the scope. 
Whispering, I coached him where to 
aim, told him to relax and to take his 
time. | warned him not to pull the 
trigger until he was calm and the cross- 
hairs held steady on the deer. When 
Mark had conquered his “shakes,” I told 
him to pull back on the trigger slowly 
and steady, and allow the gun firing 
to be a surprise. 

I plugged my ears with my fingers in 
anticipation. BANG! The rifle went off 
and the three-point buck dropped to the 
ground where it had been standing. It 
was a clean shot, textbook if you will. 

As the other deer scattered into the 
woods, I congratulated Mark. The look 
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on his face said it all. It made me feel 
really good to be able to introduce such 
a special kid to the great sport of deer 
hunting. 

We climbed down from the stand, 
which he couldn’t do quickly enough, 
and went over to the deer. As I walked 
off the distance, I estimated that it was 
a 50-yard shot. Upon examining the 
buck, I noted that Mark had shot it 
exactly where I had instructed him. 

Standing there, I caught a movement 
out of the corner of my eye. I turned 
and saw a deer rolling around on its 
back in the taller sage grass, just as a dog 
does after you give it a bath. Mark and 
I looked at each other in bewilderment 
and walked towards it. 

By the time we got there, the smaller 
buck, the spike, lay silent before us. We 
noticed a bullet wound to its chest. 

As we scratched our heads in puzzle- 
ment, it hit me. Mark had shot two 
deer, two bucks at that, with just one 
bullet. 

We played back the scenario of 
where each deer was when Mark fired 
the shot. We concluded that the bullet 
had entered the first deer, hit a bone, 
deflected, made a sharp turn to the 
right, exited and then struck the 
smaller buck. 

After hearing the shot, Drew and 
Wade walked over to us wearing looks 
of amazement. Drew said, “I don’t 
understand, I only heard one shot. 
What happened?” And just as I started 
to explain, they put two and two 
together. “Man, talk about beginner's 
luck,” Wade said. 

So there it is. Not only did this 
youngster shoot his first deer but also 
his second, all in one afternoon, with 
just one shot. After initiating Mark on 
the finer points of field dressing, we did 
what every hunter in the area does — we 
drove straight to the Sumatra Grocery 
Store to get a picture taken and tell tall 
tales. Except this time, every bit of the 
tall tale was true. 

That extraordinary hunt created a 
special bond between Mark and me that 
still exists today, some seven years later. 
We continue to hunt together, though 
the chance of that event happening 
again is slim to none. We hunt because 
we enjoy the outdoors, the camaraderie 
and the anticipation of what might step 
out of the woods next.~\ 
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Eliminate a T 
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By Kim Jamerson, FWC 


f it walks like a duck and quacks 

like a duck, then it must be a 

duck, That may be a catchy 

phrase, but it doesn’t represent 
the diversity that exists in nature. In 
fact, this old adage is giving Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
(FWC) biologists headaches when it 
comes to protecting a native subspecies 
found nowhere else in the world — the 
Florida mottled duck. 

“People love ducks. They like seeing 
them in their lakes and ponds, and 
feeding them is often a form of family 
entertainment,” FWC biologist Diane 
Eggeman said. “The problem is that 
desire to have ducks around often leads 
people to buy and artificially stock our 
waterways with domestic mallards. 
rhat’s illegal and can have devastating 
effects on native wildlife.” 

Eggeman says released domestic 
ducks transmit diseases and compete 
with all wild ducks for food and habitat. 
Additionally, domestic mallards pose 
a specific risk to the Florida mottled 
duck — the threat of extinction through 
hybridization. Unlike wild mallards, 
which migrate north in the spring to 
breed, captive-reared mallards have 
become established as year-round 
residents that are breeding here. 

“These birds are closely related and 
similar in appearance to the mottled 
duck and are crossbreeding with that 
species. Left unchecked, the cross- 
breeding could completely swamp the 
mottled duck population to the point of 
extinction,” Eggeman said. “We might 
be left with only mallards and hybrids.” 

Other communities around the world 
have experienced similar hybridization 
problems. In New Zealand, captive- 
reared mallards, which were released 
to provide hunting stock, have nearly 
wiped out local grey duck populations, 
Ninety-five percent of grey ducks in that 
country are now hybrids. The Hawaian 


A Look at How We Can 


at to the 
Duck 


duck is thought to be completely 
hybridized on the island of Oahu and 
genetically intact only on the island of 
Kauai. 
While the biological threats facing 
the Florida mottled duck may seem 
complex, the steps you can take to 
protect the subspecies are simple: 
¢ Don’t release any new mallards. 
¢ Don’t support mallards that already 
call your neighborhood ponds home 
by feeding or sheltering them. 

¢ Do spread the word about how releas- 
ing and supporting domestic mallards 
threatens the Florida mottled duck. 

The Florida mottled duck breeding 
population is relatively small, approxi- 
mately 30,000-40,000 birds, and FWC 
biologists estimate that as many as 12 
percent of those birds are hybrids. 
Eggeman says those are frightening 
numbers, but there is still hope. 


an 


Photo Courtesy of Aida Villaronga 


“We have a real opportunity to 
save a valued part of our state’s native 
wildlife,” Eggeman said. “The Florida 
mottled duck has lived here for thou- 
sands of years, and with the help and 
support of Florida residents we can 
conserve it well into the future.” 

In recognition of the threats domes- 
tic mallards pose to the mottled duck, 
the FWC has established rules that 
make it illegal to release these birds and 
require permits to buy and sell them, 
Also, the agency has partnered with the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to allow 
removal of artificially introduced 
mallards by people with special permits. 

You can learn more about the 
mottled duck and what you can do to 
help by visiting MyFWC.com/duck or 
by calling the FWC’s waterfowl offices 
at (850) 488-5878 or (321) 726-2862,.-% 
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GR FW UPDATE 


FWC Sharpening Its Imperiled 
Species Listing Process 


By Henry Cabbage, FWC ¢ Photograph by Paul Casper 


he Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission 
(FWC) is near the end of a 
six-year exercise of analyzing 
the process of classifying 
imperiled species as endangered, 
threatened or species of special concern. 

Initially, Florida’s fish and wildlife 
authorities basically relied on intuition 
rather than scientific information to 
classify the state’s imperiled species. 

The more distressing the classification, 
the more protection measures automati- 
cally kicked into place. However, all that 
changed in 1999. 

The FWC adopted criteria developed 
by the prestigious International Union 
for the Conservation of Nature (IUCN) 
to classify imperiled species and aban- 
doned the practice of routinely adopting 
the same protection measures for all 
listed species. The agency began tailoring 
protection measures according to indi- 
vidual species’ needs. After all, applying 
the same protection measures to marine 
mammals and birds, for instance, didn’t 


allow for how different their needs are. 

“TUCN has revised the criteria since 
1999, and the FWC has decided it 
would be wise to consider adopting the 
revisions,” said Dan Sullivan, the FWC’s 
endangered species coordinator. “IUCN 
will train FWC scientists in how to 
apply the new criteria.” 

Another change to the process is 
involving scientific experts from outside 
the agency throughout classification 
decisions. Previously, the FWC asked 
outside experts to review the quality of 
scientific inquiry that led to decisions, 
but not to take part in the decision- 
making process. 

Between July 1 and Dec. 31, the FWC 
will consider petitions it receives for 
changes to the list. It will not consider 
such petitions at other times of the year 
except in emergencies. Once the FWC 
receives a petition to classify or 
reclassify an imperiled species, the 
agency’s scientists will determine 
whether the petition has merit. If it is 
not a frivolous petition, the agency will 
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assemble a panel of internal and external 
experts to conduct a “biological status 
review” to determine how seriously 
imperiled the species is. 

Any formal review of a species’ clas- 
sification that results in the species being 
added to, deleted from or reclassified on 
the list will require FWC scientists, with 
input from the public and experts from 
outside the agency, to draft a new 
management plan, based on measures 
that would benefit the species. 

“Although the Commission deter- 
mines which category is appropriate 
when the biological status review is 
completed, the species’ category won’t 
change until FWC Commissioners 
approve a management plan for that 
species,” Sullivan said. “When a species 
no longer qualifies for listing at a specific 
category, its category could be changed 
to a higher or lower level of imperilment, 
or it could be removed from the list 
entirely if that is the appropriate action. 
The important thing is that even if the 
species comes off the list, it still will 
have all the protection spelled out in 
the species’ management plan.” 

Sullivan said classifications of some 
species are likely to change under the 
new criteria, however, the level of protec- 
tion will not change with reclassification 
unless a species’ condition indicates 
changes would benefit the species. 

“Any species that faces a 10-percent 
or greater chance of extinction within 
the next 100 years will qualify for a spot 
somewhere on the imperiled species list,” 
Sullivan said, “but in all cases, protection 
measures will be according to each spe- 
cies’ needs rather than its classification.” 

Yet another important change in the 
listing process is that scientists will use 
information concerning the species’ 
condition in Florida, rather than its 
overall condition worldwide, in making 
classification decisions. If authorities 
considered worldwide data only, it would 
be possible that some species could 
become completely wiped out in Florida, 
and never qualify as imperiled species 
in Florida if they are doing well 
elsewhere in the world. 

More information about the 
imperiled species listing process 
is available online at 
My.FWC.com/imperiledspecies.~\ 
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April 2: 8th Annual Fish Orlando! 

Big Catch Event. A family fishing event 
presented by FWC and the City of Orlando's 
Family, Parks and Recreation. 9 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Turkey Lake Park; Orlando; (407) 299-5581. 


April 2-3: Free Freshwater Fishing Weekend. 
The FWC allows anyone, including non- 
residents, to sport-fish in any public 
freshwater lake or river in Florida without a 
fishing license. All other fishing laws and 
regulations remain in effect. The free 
weekend does not apply to anglers fishing 

in saltwater. MyFWC.com. 


April 5: Big Pine Bird & Wildflower Walk. 
9 a.m. Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
(352) 754-6722; MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 


April 7-10: Yamaha Contender Miami 
Billfish Tournament. Cash prizes in multiple 
divisions including ladies, kids and families. 
Bayside festival free to the public features 
games, raffles, vendors, live music & more. 
Miami Beach Marina on South Beach; 

(305) 598-2525; www.miamibillfish.com. 


April 8-10: Venice Shark’s Tooth Festival. 
Shark tooth hunting, kids’ activities, arts 
and crafts, live entertainment and more. 
Admission $2, kids 12 and under free. 
Venice Pier; (941) 412-0402. 


April 8-10: Becoming an Outdoors Woman. 
Workshop teaching outdoor skills ranging 
from hunting and shooting to fishing and 
camping. Registration: $175 including 
lodging, meals and workshop. Sponsored 

by the FWC. Tallahassee; (561) 625-5126; 
MyFWC.com/BOW. 


April 9: MarineQuest. Visit the Fish and 
Wildlife Research Institute (FWRI) and 
experience marine science research. Kids 

and adult activities, seminars, touch tank 
plus learn marine animal origami and the art 
of ‘gyotaku’ (fish printing). Fish and Wildlife 
Research Institute; 100 Eighth Avenue 
Southeast; St. Petersburg; (727) 896-8626; 
MyFWC.com. 


April 9: Spring Native Plant Sale. Thousands 
of easy-care ferns, grasses, palms, shrubs, 
trees and wildflowers to choose from. 
Morningside Nature Center; 3540 E. 
University Ave.; Gainesville; (352) 334-2170; 
www.natureoperations.org. 


April 12: Invasive Exotic Reptiles and 
Amphibians in Florida by Kevin Enge. Learn 
what species are showing up and what you 
can do to slow the increase of exotics into 


March 5-April 10: Spring Turkey Season 
in the South Management Zone. 


March 19-April 24: Spring Turkey 
Season in the Northwest and Central 
management zones. 


April 1-Aug. 5: Crawfish (Spiny Lobster) 
Closed Season with the exception of the 
sport season, which is the last consecu- 
tive Wed. and Thur. of July. 


April 1- May 31: Shrimp Closed Season 
in Nassau, Duval, St. Johns, Putnam, 
Flagler and Clay counties. 


MyFWC.com 


Florida. 7 p.m. Chinsegut Nature Center; 
Brooksville; (352) 754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 


April 12-16: World Sailfish Championship. 
Elite anglers and celebrities compete for a 
guaranteed $100,000 first prize. Key West; 
(305) 294-3399; www.worldsailfish.com. 


April 14-15: Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission Meeting. 
8:30 a.m. Ramada Inn and Conference 
Center; 2900 N. Monroe; Tallahassee; 
MyFWC.com. 


April 15: Chinsegut Spring Migrant Bird 
Walk. Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
(352) 754-6722; MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 


April 15-17: 9th Annual Jacksonville Inter- 
national Boat Show. A celebration of 
boating including: fishing pavilion, 
seminars, competitions, kids activities, 
music and entertainment. Admission: $8; 
kids under 12 free. Metropolitan Park 

and Marina; Downtown Jacksonville; 

(904) 759-2758; www.jaxboatshow.com. 


April 21-24: 23rd Annual Suncoast Boat 
Show. Hundreds of boats from the Gulfcoast’s 
leading dealers plus marine products and 
accessories, fishing clinics, swimsuit fashion 
shows and live music. Adults $6, kids $2. 

Ken Thompson Park/City Island; Sarasota; 
(800) 940-7642. 


April 22-24: Ladies Let’s Go Fishing! Even 
if you’ve never fished before, LLGF offers 
training, real hands-on experience and a 
chance to go fishing on the water! Held in 
conjunction with the FWC. $120 per person. 
Stuart; (954) 475-9068; 
www.ladiesletsgofishingcom. 


April 23: Kids Fishing Clinic. Crystal River; 
(850) 488-6058. 


April 23: Welcome Back Songbirds/Earth 
Day Festival. Bird banding, butterfly, 
wildflower and bird walks, talks and demos, 
puppet show, bird house building, bird games 
for kids and more. 7:30 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 

(352) 754-6722; MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 


April 23-24: 29th Annual Ladies Tarpon 
Tournament. All-release tournament staged 
for women only. Marathon; (305) 743-6139; 
wca@terranova.net. 


April 23-24: Farm and Forest Festival. 
Celebrate north Florida history! Living 
history farm, traditional crafts, live 
entertainers and authentic Southern food. 
Bring the whole family for this unique blend 
of wholesome fun and education. $5 adults; 
$3 kids 3-12; 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Morningside 
Nature Center; 3540 E. University Ave.; 
Gainesville; (352) 334-2170; 
www.natureoperations.org. 


April 25-30: BASS Federation Champion- 
ship. The World Championship of Amateur 
Bass Fishing plus the National Semi-finals of 
the BASSMASTER CastingKids Program. 
Lake Toho and Bay Lake; Orlando. 


April 28-29: 37th Annual Regatta del Sol 
al Sol. From St. Petersburg to Isla Mujeres, 
Mexico. Spinnaker, non-spinnaker, true 
cruising, offshore multihull. (727) 822-3873; 
www.regatadelsolalsol.org. 


April 28-May 1: Suwannee Bicycle & Adven- 
ture Fest. On- and off-road bicycling for be- 
ginners and seasoned athletes plus canoe and 
kayak trips. White Springs; (386) 397-2347; 
www.suwanneebike.org. 


April 29-May 1: 42nd Isle of Eight Flags 
Shrimp Festival. Fun for the whole family 
including pirates, shrimp boat tours, arts and 
crafts, antiques, live music, kids’ fun zone 
and lots of food. Downtown Fernandina 
Beach; (866) 426-3542; 
www.shrimpfestival.com. 


April 30: Kids Fishing Clinic. Pensacola; 
(850) 488-6058. 


April 30-May 1: Marine Flea Market. New 
and used boat parts, fishing tackle, outdoor 
furniture and more! Free admission & 
parking. Beach Marine; 2315 Beach Blvd; 
Jacksonville; (904) 223-3822; 
www.captainsclub.org. 
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FWC OFFERS ALTERNATIVE FOR GETTING YOUR 
FISH AND WILDLIFE NEWS 


The Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC) has launched a 
new way for you to get agency news delivered to your desktop. Earlier this year, the 
agency began offering six RSS (Really Simple Syndication) feeds of its news releases, 
which cover fishing, hunting, law enforcement, wildlife, Commission meetings and 
other news. 

RSS is a technology that enables users to distribute and gather Web content, 
such as news headlines. Instead of visiting FWC’s Web site to browse for news releas- 
es, the RSS feeds can automatically alert you when something new is posted online. 
FWC’s RSS feeds also provide webmasters the opportunity to integrate agency news 
into their own sites. 

You need a news reader to subscribe to RSS feeds. A wide range of RSS readers 
are available on the Internet. Some readers are Web-based, while others require you 


to download a small software program onto your desktop. 
You can learn more about RSS and FWC's feeds at MyFWC.com/rss.html. 


— Kim Jamerson, FWC 


PLBs HELP LOCATE LOST BOATERS 


This is one example of a PLB. 


As surely as the sun rises and sets, both 
FWC officers and the U.S. Coast Guard will 
be called on to locate missing boaters in 
the Gulf of Mexico. If the missing boaters 
are lucky they'll be found and reunited 
with family. In some cases they are lost at 
sea forever. 

While no one plans on the need to 
be rescued, a device is available that can 
cut most rescue times to mere hours. The 
devices are pocket-sized Personal Locater 
Beacons (PLB) and work to guide search- 
ers to the missing, courtesy of a network 
of sophisticated weather satellites circling 
the earth. Use of the PLBs is being pushed 
by the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration’s Search and Rescue Satel- 
lite-Aided Tracking System, or SARSAT. 

With more than 950,000 vessels regis- 


tered in Florida last year and countless visi- 
tors plying gulf or Atlantic Ocean waters 
each week, searches for overdue boaters 
are an all-too-common occurrence. When 
searchers have little information about 

a vessel and literally hundreds of square 
miles of water to search, it’s easy to see 
why without a PLB a search can be con- 
suming. With a functioning PLB searchers 
can go straight to a boater. 

Federal law requires that PLBs be 
registered at the time of purchase. That 
includes the owner’s name, address, 
phone numbers and family contacts — all 
important information during times of 
emergency. With 13 million boaters in 
the United States, most PLBs sold today 
are for maritime use. They cost starting 
at about $600 and are battery-powered. 
They’re smaller and more affordable than 
the Emergency Beacons, or EPIRBs and 
Emergency Locator Transmitters (ELTs) 
that boaters and pilots have had available 
for years. 

All the emergency-activated de- 
vices work similarly. Once activated, the 
beacon’s signal is picked up by a satellite 
and the information is relayed to several 
ground stations in the United States, 
which then contact SARSAT mission 
control in Suitland, Md. From there 
local search and rescue personnel are 
contacted. 

With the technological leap and 
affordability of PLBs, it’s really amazing 
why anyone would go offshore without 
one of these devices. 

— Stan Kirkland, FWC 
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Ocala Outdoor 
Adventure Camp 


The FWC’s Outdoor Adventure 
Camp, at the Ocala Conservation 
Center, occupies a 57-acre peninsula, 
rich in history and wildlife on Lake 
Eaton in the Ocala National Forest. 
Facilities are rustic, yet comfortable, 
with air-conditioned cabins and 
dining hall. 

The Ocala Outdoor Adventure 
Camp provides campers with the 
necessary skills and knowledge to 
become better sportsmen and 
women, while instilling an aware- 
ness of firearm safety and wildlife 
stewardship. 

The camp has conducted 
action-packed summer adventures for 
more than 50 years. Boys and girls 
ages 10 to 15 are invited to attend a 
one-week camp session running from 
Sunday through Saturday. 
Registration is $295 per child. Fees 
include all camp fees, meals, lodging, 
equipment and instructional 
materials. 

For more information, or to 
register online, visit MyFWC.com/ 
huntered/camp/index.htm. or 
call (352) 625-2804 or 
e-mail Cardinal.Collins@MyFWC.com. 


This summer the FWC will begin 
accepting applications for quota hunt per- 
mits and special-opportunity hunt permits 
for next year’s hunting seasons through 
its Total Licensing System (TLS). Instead 
of mailing application forms to Tallahas- 
see, hunters will submit their applications 
at county tax collectors’ offices, license 
agents or online at MyFWC.com. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY HUNTS 
Between May 1 and June 15, hunters 
will be able to submit as many $5 special- 
opportunity applications as they would 
like. Application forms will be available at 
FWC regional offices beginning April 20. 
After the random drawing is completed, 
applicants will receive invoices, which they 
take to any license agent, pay a permit fee 
by the specified deadline and immediately 
receive their permit. If the permit fee 
is paid online, the permit should be 
delivered within 10 days. 
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MAYBE THEY WON’T NOTICE 


Field Operation Notes from the FWC Division of Law Enforcement 


QUOTA HUNT PERMITS 

Hunters can apply for quota hunt 
permits from June 1-11. Application forms 
will be available at tax collectors’ offices 
and FWC regional offices beginning May 
15. The forms are necessary to provide 
license agents with hunt choices, dates 
and personal information. Once the 
random drawing has been completed, 
unissued quota permits will be available 
on a first-come, first-served basis directly 
from license agents, county tax collectors’ 
offices and at MyFWC.com. 


OTHER CHANGES 

The TLS system is able to verify each 
hunter’s permits, so applicants do not 
have to submit stickers, tabs and copies of 
licenses with their applications. If hunters 
don’t have the proper license or permit, 
they may purchase one where they apply. 
There will be a closed period, from June 
12-July 31, when no applications will be 
accepted. 

“Handling thousands of paper ap- 
plications and dealing with numerous 
telephone complaints from hunters who 
missed random drawings because the 
postal service took longer than expected 
to deliver their applications was cumber- 
some and inefficient,” said Eddie White, 
FWC’s quota hunt coordinator. “We have 
been issuing licenses and permits through 
the TLS since 2003, and this is a planned 
progression to streamline the hunt permit 
application process.” 


1-866-967-5600 
floridawildlifemagazine.com 


Dispatch advised FWC Officer Scott 
Hoffman that an FHP trooper was at the 
site of a single-vehicle accident and heard 
something scratching inside the toolbox 
of the small pickup. FWC Captain Leroy 
Alderson and Officer Hoffman arrived on 
the scene and met with the trooper and 
the suspect. The suspect climbed into the 
back of the truck, sat down on the tool- 
box lid and kicked the truck every time 
the scratching sound occurred, hoping 
that no one would hear the noise. When 
he saw Officer Hoffman walking up, he 
said “Officer, I’m glad to see you, | have 
a turtle in my toolbox.” Officer Hoffman 
asked what kind of turtle and the suspect 
replied, “An illegal one, | think.” The 
toolbox was opened and the suspect was 
found to be in possession of a gopher 
tortoise. The suspect was issued the ap- 
propriate citation. 


Officer Zachary Clark was patrolling 
a WMA when he spotted sand tracks 
leading to a remote area where a vehicle 
was parked. Sounds of someone cutting 


or moving vegetation led the officer to 
discover a man crawling along a small 
trail out of a very thick area. A canvas bag 
slung over the man’s shoulder contained 
small shovels, potting soil, water jugs 

and empty planting pots. Officer Clark 
issued a warning for not having a user fee 
permit. Additional investigation into the 
area the man had left revealed four freshly 
planted cannabis plants. The suspect was 
contacted the next day, placed under 
arrest for cultivation of cannabis and 
transported to jail. 


Officer Christopher Mattson charged 
a Mississippi man with a third-degree 
felony for possession of an alligator. The 
live alligator was found inside a suitcase 
after FHP arrested the man for DUI and 
conducted a property inventory. The 
suspect told the officers he found the alli- 
gator along the road somewhere between 
Delray Beach and the Keys and claimed 
that “Leonard” was his pet. Officer Matt- 
son removed “Leonard's” bandana before 
releasing the two-foot reptile. 


“Tom — You got it all wrong, you're supposed to 
grow a 12 inch beard and one inch spurs!” 
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ER RACONTEUR 


y husband Joe and I love 
to fish, so when retirement 
\ loomed in the near future 
WY 4 we sought out what we 

S20 SSS felt was the perfect spot 
to build our Florida Cracker style tin- 
roofed home. It was just outside a won- 
derful little town of 500 friendly people 
on the St. Johns River. What made the 
spot even more perfect was the fact that 
a crystal clear creek flowed into the river 
on the edge of our property. We had 
visions of all sorts of recreational 
opportunities this might afford us. 

We finished our home in December 
of 1997 and the following spring hired 
a dock builder to construct a wooden 
walkway through the woods to the little 
creek known as Beecher’s Run. Life as 
retirees just seemed to fall into place, a 
wonderful place. 

We kept our large fishing boat at the 
community dock on the river, but my 
husband said he would like a small boat, 
perhaps a canoe-like bayou style tied 


View from dock on Beecher Springs Run. Inset: Joe in the Bayou Self 
enjoying one of Florida’s gifts, a crystal clear spring-fed creek. 


up at our little creekside dock. He was 
sure he and I could paddle around in 
the creek and enjoy the fish, turtles and 
other clear-water creatures. 

While visiting a boat builder right in 
the little town of Welaka, Joe described 
what he was seeking. The boat builder 
replied “A bayou boat would be perfect 
for you.” A bayou boat is also known as 
a pirogue, (pronounced “peerow”). It’s 
long and slender and may be poled or 
paddled. I say this theoretically. 

Joe gave the man the go-ahead and 
a check. He was so excited when the 
builder called one day to say the boat 
was finished and would be delivered. 

In his youth my husband was very 
agile. He played several sports, and it 
never occurred to him that this little 
boat might have some drawbacks. 

When the boat arrived we hurried 
down to view it and possibly take it 
out for a spin. Ah, maiden voyages are 
always so exciting. 
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There it was, on the bank, about 15 
feet long and very, very slender. I said 
to the builder, “Did you make a pole to 
go with it?” He replied “Shirley, your 
husband standing up in this boat is 
not really an option. He needs a kayak 
paddle or simply a long canoe paddle.” 
We had several paddles hanging in the 
garage so that wasn’t a problem. I began 
to realize, however, there might be more 
to this boat than met the eye. 

As I watched my husband struggle to 
get himself into the boat and slip into 
the creek I knew I would never join him 
in that tippy thing. I snapped several 
photos from the safety of the dock. 

As he paddled uneasily away he 
asked “Hon’, what shall we call our 
bayou boat?” 

My answer was loud and clear, “The 
Bayou Self, cause no one will ever get 
in that thing with you!” 

And no one ever did, but he and 
that boat were a joy to behold! ~\ 


PATROL, PROTECT AND PRESERVE 


Ready for your CAREER IN CONSERVATION ENFORCEMENT? 
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Start now by applying to the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conse 


ation Commission 


(FWC), the largest natural resource law enforcement agency in the country. 


Our officers provide protection and enforce laws affecting all wild animal 
and aquatic resources of the state. In addition to Uniform Patrol, the 
FWC offers opportunities in specialized enforcement areas such as 


Investigations, Aviation, K-9 Officers, Large Vessel Operations and Training. 


Learn more and apply at: 


MyFWC.com/law 
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Dolphin Time 


Mahi-Mahi Make Memorable Moments 
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Painting Unique Views of Old Florida 


Hunting with a Camera 
Challenging “Shots” for Your Trophy Wall 


River Giants of North Florida 


Flathead Catfish Provide Great Fight and Frying 


Hunting Safety Classes 
Hone Your Skills Before Hunting Season 
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